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Issues in Agricultural Reconstruction 


What shall be the purpose of agricultural policy—to preserve the family type farm or to encourage 

large-scale mechanization? How shall rural social and educational needs be met? Will church peo- 

ple acquire convictions with regard to the value of agriculture and the welfare of the people on 
the land? What other issues arise in wartime and in considerations of the postwar world? 


A Critical Issue in Wartime 


About one fourth of the nation’s food production in 1943, 
including one half of the prospective “pack” of canned 
foods, will go to our armed forces and to our allies. ‘The 
exact amount will be largely dependent upon the success 
of our armed forces. Much food is being transported 
to North Africa now. If other large areas should be 
occupied, where civilian populations have been short of 
food, then our shipments abroad will probably greatly 
increase. As a result of this situation, an immediate issue 
has come to the fore: 

In our attempts to produce food to the limit, shall the 
main emphasis be on encouragement of the small farmer 
and his unpaid family labor, or upon large-scale com- 
mercial farm enterprise? This is no academic question. 
It has daily split the staff of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. For there is a definite upper half and a lower half 
in agriculture. The lower half consists of tenants, share- 
croppers, laborers, and a considerable group of im- 
poverished farm owners. According to the 1940 Census, 
over 1,250,000 farms produced a harvest valued at less 
than $250 per family per year, and almost 3,000,000 
farmers marketed, traded or used products of an average 
value of less than $600 per family per year. This was a 
much larger number of “poor farms” than was reported 
in the Census of 1930. The upper half of agriculture 
consists of the more fortunate family-type farms, some- 
times called the “typical middle-sized homesteads,” and 
the _large farms operated by individuals and corporations. 
It is these units that employ laborers, including the sea- 
sonal migrant workers. A Census release dated April 
4, 1941, stated: “In 1940, farms of 500 acres and over, 
while less than 5 per cent of the total number, included 
nearly half of the total land in farms and over 15 per 
cent of the total value.” 

The issue might be more completely stated as follows: 
Do we mainly need an adequate price for agricultural 
products, and a fair labor supply; or, is it also the duty 
of government to make special provisions to extend credit 
to and give advice regarding production to the low-in- 
come farmer? Most of the farm lobby, speaking mainly 
for the more fortunate farmers, seem to say: “Give us 
an adequate price so that we can pay for labor, and defer 
many of our workers who are subject to military service. 


and we'll be able to produce.” Others say: “Let's 
especially encourage the ‘little fellow’ who has 50 hens 
to keep 100, the man with two cows to own four as soon as 
i aid family labor can make 
increases in percentages of production not possible for 
the large farmer.” And some add: “In the name of com- 
mon sense, why not try to do as much as possible of 
both, in a critical era, when there cannot be too much 
food produced ?” 

This issue, in one way or another, occupied perhaps as 
much of the time of Congress as any other in the year 
1942. Over it, the Senate and the House were deadlocked 
during the first half of 1942, so that at the beginning of 
the fiscal year, July 1, the whole Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the first time in its long history, found itself 
without an appropriation. An emergency resolution con- 
tinued funds, until finally a compromise was made over 
the appropriation for the Farm Security Administration, 
which has been especially charged with supplying credit 
to, and promoting rehabilitation among, the small, low- 
income farmers. 

In early 1943, there are powerful groups that want to 
abolish or cripple, or considerably reduce, the one farm 
program especially designed to help the lower half of 
American farmers. Since 1935, about 1,500,000 low-in- 
come farm families have received relief grants, or re- 
habilitation loans, or special adult educational services 
from F.S.A. It has worked out a plan whereby over 
100,000 farm families in over 1,200 counties join informal 
associations whereby they provide themselves with medi- 
cal care. The county medical associations have co- 
operated. F.S.A. has helped to organize over 17,000 
small informal cooperatives. For example, six farmers 
band themselves together and purchase a tractor, and 
use it cooperatively. These latter years, the cost of 
F.S.A. has been about $75 per family aided. Prominent 
social workers say it has done the “lowest cost relief 
work” in the nation. Yet it is this social enterprise that 
must be abolished, says Senator Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, who promises to have much influence in the pres- 
ent Congress. 


The Postwar Task 
How Much Foreign Relief? 
It is freely predicted by informed people that the Uni- 
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ted States will have to feed—in one way or another— 
about 500,000,000 people for several years after the war. 
This is about one fourth of the population of the globe. 
In many nations the agricultural enterprise will be in 
such poor condition that rehabilitation cannot possibly 
take place for several years. Some European nations lack 
* adequate plant food. It takes time to restore herds and 
to carry out adequate programs of animal husbandry. 
Thus the first factors to condition postwar agriculture 
in the United States, assuming a victory for the United 
Nations, with our powers preserved, will be relief needs 
abroad, and our willingness to do relief and rehabilita- 
tion on a wide scale. 


How Much International Trade? 


American agriculture will be also dependent upon the 
general international policy, political and economic. Will 
there be an association of nations, through which wide 
cooperation will be carried on? To what extent will we 
exchange our surplus production with that of other na- 
tions? Will we continue to practice mutual aid through 
reciprocal trade agreements? In this respect we will be 
subjected to an immediate test. The executive powers 
to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements, now in effect 
with 25 nations, expire on June 30, 1943. Congress will 
by that time provide some answer to these questions. 
Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade program has been wide- 
ly hailed by advocates of international economic coopera- 
tion. It has been a flexible program that has enabled our 
representatives to sit down with those of other nations 
for the purpose of broadening the exchange of goods to 
mutual advantage. But it is also an “unpopular” pro- 
gram among many groups and interests. At this writing 
the views of the leaders of organized agriculture have 
not been declared. But the available evidence indicates 
that there will be less support for the program than when 
it was extended by a close vote in 1940. 


How Much Industrial Employment? 


The condition of the farm enterprise will be dependent 
upon the kind of national industrial policy we shall have. 
Will there be full employment in urban industry in the 
postwar era as in the war era? There is an obvious inter- 
dependence between agriculture and urban industry. 
When the volume of urban payrolls is high, farm prices 
tend to be high. The people living on farms are now 
only 23 per cent of the total population. Farmers are a 
minority group. There is a school of thought among 
agricultural economists that emphasizes the importance 
of industrial planning and full employment as a pre- 
requisite to intelligent planning for the welfare of the 
people who live on and from the land. 


The F amily-Type Farm 


President Eliot of Harvard once pronounced the farm 
to be “the best home of the family.” American statesmen 
have in large numbers followed the lead of Jefferson who 
declared that the cultivators of the earth were “the most 
valuable citizens.” A social scientist says the family- 
type farm is the greatest of our institutions, and a rural 
churchman once said the farm home was the “greatest 
gift of God to the human race.” 

But a thoughtful pamphlet by Dr. Edgar F. 
Schmiedeler, director of the Rural Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, bears the title, 
Vanishing Homesteads. (New York, Paulist Press, 1941, 
$.05.) Comparing figures of the agricultural census of 
1940 with those of 1930, Dr. Schmiedeler finds that the 
proportion of “typical middle-sized homesteads” decreased, 


whereas there were marked increases in the proportions 
of both the very large farms and the very small units, 

Advances in mechanization have encouraged the crea- 
tion of large farms. This is taking place not only in the 
plantation areas of the South, and the wheat country of 
the Great Plains, but also in the old communities of 
Pennsylvania and the typical Middle Western counties, 
These large farms are operated by individuals and by 
corporations. They apply, to some extent, factory methods 
to farm production, although the parallel is not an exact 
one. ‘These farms become employers of labor, particu- 
larly at harvest time. To these flock the migrants, two 
million strong, insecure and neglected people, who are 
among the poorest of our rural poor. 

At the other end of the scale, are the numerous small 
farms, a high proportion of them relatively new and 
found largely near our large cities. Once Dr. O. E, 
Baker, formerly of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
now on the faculty of the University of Maryland, sys- 
tematically interviewed a number of these farm residents 
near a Middle Western city. “Why do you buy 10 acres, 
or 20, or 40, and put your houses on them? ‘They aren't 
big enough to bring you a living,” he said. The typical 
reply was summarized in effect as follows: “We know 
that, but we figure we won’t starve on these places.” 

There are over 6,000,000 producing farm units in the 
United States. In the postwar era, some of our farm 
economists say, we could probably produce our needs 
for food and fibre on 4,500,000 efficient farm units on good 
land. This would include our relatively fortunate family- 
type farms and the larger units. Do we send the rest of 
the farmers and their families, about 6,000,000 people 
on 1,500,000 farms, to towns and cities? In what kind 
of efficiency are we interested? What shall be done about 
the considerable numbers of people who do not fit into 
efficient agricultural production, and for whom there has 
also been no real place—except in wartime—in commerce 
and urban industry ? 

Should we “resettle” many of these people and have 
them emphasize a “live-at-home-program,” the more self- 
sufficient type of farm life? Should we “move forward” 
to a new type of productive homestead which utilizes 
modern technology in small units, and thus use machinery 
to preserve the rural family? 

“We really cannot do agricultural planning of any 
kind,” says a Department of Agriculture official privately, 
“until we decide whether we want to preserve the family- 
type farm or not. And we have not decided.” 


Groups and Interests in Agriculture 


One may hear that the farmer has no political power 
at all, and, on the contrary, that the farm lobby promises 
to control the Congress in 1943. The metropolitan press 
has not distinguished itself for intelligent interpretations 
of what is going on in agriculture. Our other agencies 
of public opinion seldom take the time or have the in- 
clination to encourage understanding of the farm situa- 
tion. The result is much public confusion. 

Only about one half of our farmers are found in “or- 
ganized agriculture.” The “big four” organizations 
which have a national voice are the National Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives and the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation. In a recent joint statement 
issued over the signatures of the national officers, fol- 
lowing joint conferences of their boards of directors, the 
emphasis was on “adequate price and labor supply.” 
Some of these men believe if they can be assured a price 
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that will encourage heavy production in difficult times 
with heavy costs, “the farmer will do the rest.” The 
same statement called for the abolition of the 40-hour 
basic week, for a 54-hour week in urban industry, with 
no payments for overtime, as the most promising means 
of relieving the manpower situation. This group, in 
general, wishes to revise “parity,” which is the prewar 
purchasing power of agricultural products, long the goal 
of organized agriculture, so as to take into account the 
costs of both paid and unpaid farm labor. Farm prices 
have, On an average, been above parity since the fall of 
1942. 

But a revision of parity upward immediately affects 
the cost of living. Gross farm income in 1942 was prob- 
ably the highest on record. The price of food in large 
cities advanced over 35 per cent between August, 1939, 
and November, 1942, and caused wide protests by con- 
sumers. Low-income people in cities, and they are nu- 
merous, would immediately be affected by further ad- 
vances in the cost of living. 

What is the “just price” for agricultural products ? 
How shall we advance toward equity and justice in this 
situation? Farm people point to the relatively low pro- 
portion of the national income that has come to them. 
In 1941, for example, the National Income Section of the 
Department of Commerce reported a total national income 
of $94,540,000,000, of which only $6,160,000,000 was de- 
scribed as the “net income” of agriculture. The pre- 
liminary estimate for the vear 1942 indicates a national 
income of over $117,000,000,000, of which $10,990,000,- 
000 is the net income of agriculture. The farm group gen- 
erally feels neglected and ignored. Urban consumers 
in large numbers feel angry, even though average weekly 
wages in all manufacturing industries increased 50 per 
cent between August, 1939, and the fall of 1942. How 
shall these rights be reconciled? 

Another organization, the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union, smaller than the others, claims to 
plead the cause of the low-income farmer. It has been 
interested in close cooperation with organized labor. It 
calls itself a “school in economic cooperation.” It has 
made no demand for revision of the parity formula. It 
stresses special governmental services for the purpose 
of increasing the productive capacity and improving the 
standard of living of the families on the small holdings. 
It has been the chief supporter of the Farm Security 
Administration, Its leaders say they are the defenders 
of the family-type farm, and that they have an adequate 
program to restore the hopes and dreams of poor people 
on the land. 

In the current lineup there are strange mixtures. Some 
of the officers of state organizations in the Farm Bureau 
talk like the officers of the Farmers’ Union, and the offi- 
cers of the latter say they have members “who ought to 
belong in the Farm Bureau.” The Farm Bureau, a 
voluntary organization, “grew up around the county 
agent,” a public employe. In 15 states, “the laws desig- 
nate, or mention, the county Farm Bureau as the local 
cooperating organization” for the Agricultural Extension 
Service, administered by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the state colleges of agriculture, reports 
Gladys Baker in a study, The County Agent, published 
in 1939 by the University of Chicago Press. 


The Role of Government 


“Our expanding state” has distinguished itself for mul- 
tifarious services to agriculture. The U.S.D.A. adminis- 
ters the Agricultural Extension Service, largest agency 
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of adult education in the nation, perhaps in the world. 
It has controlled the supply of farm products and aimed 
to assure an “ever normal granary,” an idea Henry A. 
Wallace says he got from Joseph in Egypt. It adminis- 
ters an agency that offers “crop insurance” to growers 
of wheat and cotton. It has carried on gigantic soil con- 
servation enterprises. It has also taught conservation 
practices to many rural people. It has demonstrated 
numerous farm methods found good by experience. It 
is the largest research agency in the world. And since 
1933, it has added social action on a grand scale to the 
older research, regulatory and educational programs. 
This has resulted in “county planning,” “land-use plan- 
ning,” etc., that has enlisted the voluntary cooperation 
of hundreds of thousands of local farm leaders and other 
citizens. The County War Boards of the U.S.D.A. have 
invited educators, social workers and ministers to mem- 
bership. 

Shall we proceed further along this way in the postwar 
world, or call a halt to governmental expansion? Will 
economic planning under governmental initiative be a 
necessity? Will we have a highly centralized farm pro- 
gram of necessity, whether we like it or not? Is this 
a dangerous trend toward a measure of bureaucratic 
dictatorship? Will we work our own unique American 
system, with fair division of labor for voluntary and gov- 
ernmental enterprise? Or, should we strive to eliminate 
state control of the economy after the war as rapidly as 
possible ? 


What About Voluntary Cooperation? 


Farmers have signed “the dotted cooperative line” 
more readily than city people. They market about 20 
per cent of their produce cooperatively and buy about 
16 per cent of their standard farm supplies (not groceries) 
through purchasing associations. It has been said that 
the prairies are strewn with failures of farmers’ market- 
ing cooperatives, but farmers are still joining them. In 
recent decades cooperative purchasing has been playing a 
relatively more extensive role in rural cooperation than 
marketing cooperation. 

Is this “the way to plan” for postwar agriculture? Is 
this “the economic organization of liberty,” that will pro- 
mote stability and a fair standard of living? It has been 
called the long road—is the long road probably the short- 
est? Have we here a technique that enables the farm 
people to own and control their economic destiny by 
voluntary means? Is this the important way to economic 
democracy, and to the good life on the land? 


What Is The Purpose of Agriculture? 


Historically, agriculture has been an enterprise of low 
economic reward. The leaders of the great western na- 
tions have neglected the people away from the centers, 
and many in the centers. Western civilization has been 
marked by encouragement of “metropolitan aggrandize- 
ment.” Farm people have been slow to organize them- 
selves. They are scattered and often inarticulate. The 
founder of the National Grange once said, in a dis- 
couraged moment: “The American farmer will not or- 
ganize—he will not save himself,” a remark that has been 
made many times since. 

Yet these rural people have striven hard to live the 
good life. They have been defenders of the family. They 
have generously produced food and fiber—and good men 
and women. They have sent their products for cities to 
consume—the men and women included. They have 
taxed themselves to educate boys and girls for town and 
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city careers. They have willed their modest wealth to 
many of these urban sons and daughters. 

Just as relatively few urban consumers have an in- 
telligent concern about farm welfare, so a small propor- 
tion of farm people have had an intelligent “consumer 
point of view.” In 1860 John Ruskin wrote: “The man- 
ner and issue of consumption . . . are the real tests of 
production.” May it be that in a genuine concern about 
“the manner and issue” of consumption, will be created 
new purposes for those engaged in the agricultural enter- 
prise? This would imply an interest by farm people in 
the effective organization of urban consumers. It would 
also become necessary for urban consumers to shed their 
provincialism and actually to become interested in fair 
returns and decent standards of living for farm people. 

Might both farm groups and urban consumers, by 
broadening their horizons and their interests, engage 
in mutual aid, and labor for adequate social standards 
and minima for those in rural and urban communities ? 


Social Needs and Standards 


Only half our rural counties have public health de- 
partments. The states with the lowest economic resources 
have, on an average, larger numbers of children—white 
and Negro—per family than the more fortunate states. 
How are minimum social and educational services to be 
made available to the more remote and less prosperous 
communities? The most promising answer seems to be 
“federal aid.” By means of it we are slowly getting 
public health facilities. Shall the same principle be ex- 
tended to elementary and secondary education? Do we 
need much wider efforts for providing national social 
minima? Farm people generally have not been included 
in the provisions of the various social insurance laws. 
Should they now be included? Should there be as much 
national effort for social security for farm families as 
for urban families? How should it be provided? 


What Is the Duty of the Churches? 

A well-informed churchman recently remarked that 
the churches have been interested in “wiping noses” but 
not in effective social reconstruction. Elaborating, he 
said one can get a response from church groups for relief 
of the people in sore spots, for palliatives, but not in the 
hard processes that involve tough struggles in the rela- 
tionships between economic groups. 

It has also been said that churches are competent to 
declare social ideals, but not to implement them. A num- 
ber of fine pronouncements have been made on agricul- 
ture and rural life. They do not cover the whole range 
of agricultural interests, but they do include many im- 
portant aspects. The first comprehensive statement was 
that of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
in 1925. We quote from a longer formulation of social 
ideals: 

“Translating the ideal of Jesus into agriculture means: 

“1. That the farmer shall have access to the land he 
works, on such terms as will ensure him personal freedom 
and economic encouragement, while society is amply pro- 
tected by efficient production and conservation of fertility. 

“2. That the cost of market distribution from farmer 
to consumer shall be cut to the lowest possible terms, 
both farmers and consumers sharing in these economies. 

“3. That there shall be every encouragement to the 
organization of farmers for economic ends, particularly 
for cooperative sales and purchases. 

“4. That an efficient system of both vocational and gen- 
eral education of youths and adults living on farms shall 
be available. 


“3. That special efforts shall be made to insure the 
farmer adequate social institutions, including the church 
the school, the library, means of recreation, good local 
em. and particularly the best possible farm 

ome. 

“6. That there shall be a widespread development of 
organized rural communities, thoroughly democratic, com- 
pletely cooperative, and possessed with the spirit of the 
common welfare. 

“7. That there shall be the fullest measure of friendly 
reciprocal cooperation between the rural and city 
workers.” 


(Also adopted by the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, 1926; and with modifica- 
tions, by the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in 1928.) 


The most comprehensive interdenominational formula- 
tion of social ideals was that unanimously adopted by the 
quadrennial session of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America in 1932. The original social ideals 
of 1908 had reference chiefly to industry. In the 1932 
draft were frequent references to agriculture, and these 
influenced denominational resolutions in subsequent years. 
In this declaration it was said that “the churches should 
stand for”: “economic justice for the farmer in legisla- 
tion, financing, transportation . . .”; “extension of .. . 
social services to the farm family”; “a living wage . . . 
and above this a just share for the worker in the product 
of industry and agriculture”; “encouragement of co- 
operatives . . . among farmers... .” (For the texts of 
important church pronouncements on agriculture, see 
The Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin for June, 1942, 
No. 72, entitled “The Social Ideals of the Churches for 
Agriculture and Rural Life,” available from the Chris- 
tian Rural Fellowship, 156 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
at 5 cents a copy.) 

Do we now need new comprehensive formulations or 
more prophetic statements, or just spade work in the realm 
of action? What obligations have churches to help create 
intelligent rural social opinion in the nation? A rural 
educator recently stated that “no intelligent rural social 
opinion is being mobilized today.” 

What responsibilities have churches—urban and rural 
—for adult education with regard to agricultural issues, 
e.g., the degree of voluntary cooperation needed, and the 
desirable emphasis on governmental planning ? 

What of social action—urban and rural—in behalf of 
equity and justice for farm people? This would involve 
“taking a stand.” How*many church groups are “taking 
a stand,” and espousing unpopular causes? 

What does a ministry of reconciliation involve? Do 
churches have a responsibility to bring urban and rural 
leaders together, in an atmosphere where they may un- 
derstand one another, and educate one another ? 

Here and there a voice is raised for a recovery of a 
“sacramental attitude toward the land.” How many 
ministers, urban and rural, believe that they should in- 
culcate a “sacramental attitude toward the land?” 

BY. 


“The Holy Earth” 


The Christian Rural Fellowship, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., announces the reprinting of Liberty 
Hyde Bailey’s noted book, The Holy Earth, in a paper 
edition at 25 cents a copy, postpaid. Dr. Bailey first 
published the work, now known as a rural life classic, 
in 1915. The new printing is made possible by the gen- 
erous cooperation of the author. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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